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We are ail. saddened by the death of Harry 
Bravermar c, diiectci cf the Monthly Review Press, 
and long active ir. che socialist movement. In 
add*. :icn cc a brief obituary in this packet 9 
ve bate reprinted from the introduction to his 
book, Labe: and Monopoly Capital , an excerpt 
wear e he discusses his personal feelings about 
! w:;:k and his vision of a future where work 

could be mere satisfying, 

£ “k 

Right now there's a hospital strike going 
on ic NYC, over the city’s announcement that 
it's going t j layoff mere hospital workers* We've 
don? seme on-the-spot coverage talking to strikers 
on the picked mes and should have an article 
and phonos m ;he next packet. 

We wane ic remind you that cur office will 
be .closed for the last two weeks in August for 
annual summer vavadon® That means the last 
August packet you receive from us will be dated 
August i4ch ? and che next one after that will 
be dated September 1® One mere reminder, cur 
mocey situation is Dad. so please try real hard 
co p ay y ur bill s „ 


’j’ vQU ARE M ISSI NG A PAGE OR GET A BAD L f PRINTED ’GRAPHIC, LET US jfoor'AND W ll SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON ~ 
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SIR IKK ENDS 


■ 'R-R.O, Uii-i;n:j (LNS)--"Sold out again" — 

1,11 ' T -' IV ' P r ’ .a ] • 1 :i l j '.i.-n umong 70,000 cannery 
' ' ;N ' ' /" 1 n ^ 0 r ^ «-■ •" ‘ - ; ‘ * i ■ - r r. i a who returned to work 
! " ,v a * tro - ' -i-vi iy strike that accomplished 

: 1 1 T - : c ex-cpi r ; Iv raea 1 the collaboration 

1 ■ *c.:;v-:? j : s m ■- with ’.he billion dollar food 

1 !ld u> l i • 


1 ’ v ’* 1 » • i ■ i ■- i. r a $1.')5 raise with 

,,a ' ' o) ! i v- eg m, r< 'i'v.;-; over a three-year 

K : 1 ii ; j - i, •; 1 ■/ (J :cw .>r! s mare than the 

‘ ■ mip.ui i 'diered i :» c iici j r first, negotiating pro- 
pas.i ; , md J.;r M !«:..* the utiginui Teamster demand 
•M ;0. 


The ratification process also reflected the 
increasing militance of the rank and file. To be- 
gin with, the workers- were not sent back to the 
job before ratification, as is the usual Teamster 
practice, And for the first time in recent history 
the entire contract was read aloud in some locals and 
written summaries of the money package also presented* 

Nevertheless, only a small proportion of the 
workers bothered to attend these meetings, and aside 
from the elimination of the cost-of-living escalator, 
little opposition was expressed Most seasonal workers 
said they desperately needed to get back to work dur- 
ing the peak production season when they must earn 
enough money for the whole year. 

Small Growers Versus The Canneries 


IK :: ct ; K.mt-ri i v/i : ] braig wages for 90 per cent The strike also threw a bright spotlight on the 

1 the ww!i\io:\«. wi.iKi is trmpioyed only three months structure of California agribusiness and the relation- 


41 a; , a Tout K> Co a. K,-xr by 19 78 Most of 

Liu sc arc w- .n • a .cul third world workers For the 
hand! ill o, Asp/ j ma lc -> v. • > werk year- round in the 
K'p .job c i ass i i re j r i . ns , the wag-- increase was 
slightly larger and r lx .;p rate for them will be 

$8.07, 

Tlu- strike i tscii n.c* h like any other Team- 

ster s t r ike-- r lie ic:.dr>rship oi the union made no 
tllort to ii'ivi.'i j-‘ the -uiok and f ij a or to educate 
t he in about the issuer N* moiiib.i i ship meetings 
were tailed during tlx- - ; r 1 ke , and most people on 
picket duty knew i.-o hi eg aeou.t what the union was 
demanding or whuf. the . oiiipar- 1 *■: s had offered. Two 
days t-ifter the st'ix.e w:u-, declared on July 20, 
this situation go r ec u worst, when the negotiations 
we i e moved l r oti C , _ itKnia r: a Wash i ngr on , DC. by 
o r d e r c I ... f e act K m e 1 1 « i r e t . 

I he I earns tors wore in a weak position to start, 
with because the . a nr. or its had huge stockpiles of 
canned fruit and tomato products left in the 
warehouses L \ cm the pee 'ions season. Then, to 
the complete pox. 1 e.men: < \ the workers, the strike 
was called during the only real slack moment in 
the production sea con-- iait j t. the end of the 
apricot ran and jus:, beiote the big rush of 
p e a c h e s a n d t * rv >. l e c ** , 

"It’s t lie vtoug t ime to strike,” said Rudy 
Garcia oi tlu rank urd liic- Cannery workers 
Committee in San Jc^e, "It’s o. big show, 
nothing else. The union wants us to think that 
they’ve gone out. and i ought lor os, but they’re 
tied right iu triers with rhe management." 

JKrik and b . _le Ac: u i ty a t a New High 

Despite all ms. lioweter, there were several 
positive developments dui ii.g the strike. In the 
months befeue the •.':>! r^t expiied, the Cannery 
Workers Committees and c t:\er activists in the plants 
held a series of meetings m diifetent areas to come 
up with ui'.t Il-c t : I e ' i d s • licy : he ugh t were neces-< 
sary 1 lie sc ucu-uncs wot : pce-.-eidcd to officials 
it: c achi IVems !•-. r t-urv/y l :-ejl during union meet- 
ings witli f K: warning 1 it 3 .: tlu* r jnk and iile had 
to bt sat i sf ied Kt- ■ ime it t l»e union wanted rati- 
I j ' a i i - n cl ’be < >vwr.i. i 

g, ,!]], , 4 i no demands we .u ..n.’iuded m the ; 

univai’- i,o; ti'i f pi'd'JtJit, such a* a demand for a 
S3 a ( ) w . : g « ■ i r 1 1 l * . i * ■ \_* 1 1 t e o v e i r s . But mo s t. 

w , !r , r |l *rp;d — a 1 .' h ,.c‘- el. -•ted p 1 an level safe- 
. v) . i, j i.c pov-cr . e "d'ljr: down unsafe 

mu * i » 1 1 »e \ , i : 1 J : 1 1 . c e g f 1 ■ t. .i i i.g c t the grievance 

p” , . . i J j b£RAT j. N News Service 


ship between canneries like Del Monte, Libby McNeill 
Libby and Contadina, for example, and the thousands of 
small farmers who sell their fruit for processing. 

These growers are caught in a vicious cost squeeze that 
will ultimately lead to the further concentration of 
land ownership, much of it in the hands of the canneries 
themselves . 

In order to obtain financing from the banks for 
their crops, growers must sign a contract with the 
canneries to sell the fruit at a price specified by the 
canneries. These contracts allow the canneries to re- 
fuse to buy fruit m the event of strikes or other "acts 
of God," This left the growers helpless while thou- 
sands of tons of peaches and apricots retted on trees 
around the state. 

Newspaper attention, of course, fccused or. this 
aspect of the strike while omitting the fact that the 
canneries had already lowered the price paid tc the 
growers before the strike And the canneries had al- 
ready laid plans to destroy several hundred thousand 
tons of fruit anyway in order to keep store prices high. 

Most small growers blamed the Teamsters and the 
cannery workers for causing the disruption. Most 
workers, on the other hand, sympathized with the growers 
but rejected efforts to blame them for what will inevi- 
tably be higher store prices for canned goods ; 

"What they don’t say," said Dede Lozoya from the 
Hunt Wesson plant in Hayward, "is that we’re among the 
lowest paid workers and we have a right to our union and 
a good contract* The work we do may not be visible 
tc most people but the industry ’d be nowhere without us,’ 

Seniority Fight Escalates 

The issue of greatest concern among the workers, 
however, remains the shuffling of the seniority system 
ordered in mid-June by a federal judge in San Francisco* 
Under this order, known as a "Conciliation Agreement," 
certain categories of women and third world seasonal 
workers were given higher seniority in order to over- 
come the traditional racism and sexism in the canneries 
and allow them tc displace Anglo men in the higher 
paying, year-around jobs. 

The agreement came after years of organizing and 
pressure by the Cannery Workers Committees (CWC) all 
over the state, who accused the Teamsters of joining 
with the companies in keeping women and third world 
workers in the seasonal and low paying jobs The Cannery 
Workers Committees are conducting ©extensive organizing 
work to educate workers about new opportunities for 
training and advancement as well as for back pay for 
past d iscr imina t ion t Committee activists report an 
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r expense o f ; meetings around the state, 
w; h ar.-n^xe ranging c:er 200 each time, 

Hv wV-ci , rhe warding cf the final seniority 
og -*rr i, Wos c :uaiiy w : : ked our. by the canneries, 
‘ ^ -.irc- r . t: : s , dOd rhe re decal government, and 

‘ n ' ‘ 1 so Tie severe weaknesses „ For example, 

kt age rtnienc or*j.y benefits workers hired after 1 

-• a d mas ex: lades thousands of older women 
^ ,CIV r worked in low paying jobs on the sorting 
K: twenty cr thirty years, The canneries 
h o v t usfa this to replace many older women with 
Vaunger workers This suits the Teamsters as 
Ww ' 1 ' a use it will save them money on pension 

pa yment s 

white males in the higher paying, year-round 
l-bs arc most threatened by the agreement* They 
hj\t responded by organizing the Central Seniority 
Commit ~ee and going to court to try to stop the 
whole process, Based in Modesto (where the 
Cannery Workers Committees are weakest), the 
: : ' r 1 ^ V Committee especially opposes the fact 
that the agreement establishes quotas for women 
jnd third W'tid workers in the higher brackets* 

The Onr.rai Seniority Committee also seeks 
r: reinstate the " irr umbency rule” which was elim- 
inated m all work hr a. Rets by the agreemento 
The i r. : umbeno y rule means that once a worker has 
obtained a given job, he or she cannot be removed 
f r v.m l: even by a w_rke: with higher seniority. 

Both the Seniority Commit r ee and the third 
vc* id-based Cannery Workers Committees agree cn a 
genera: system of senior try based on the original 
da: a- ;i -here fer ail workers whether seasonal or 
yect : - a: wind. But, says Ruben Reyes, head of the 
CWC "vbar they want alter that is like going 
b: R r : the old system, and if that's what they 
wan: they ’ll have t: fight us to get it." 

The new ten tract gives in to the workers on 
•ha dar.e-cf -bit t issue, saying that system will 
d e implemented if the federal judge involved in 
T he : :nbroveisy agrees to it, 

Bu' * ccnvrary to the wording of the federal 
.mil aclcn agreement on seniority, the new con- 
rar* keeps che incumbency rule for the top three 
be ackers and eliminates it only for Bracket IV, 
where most of the seasonal workers are located. 

In -his way, the contract dovetails with the 
wishes oi the white male workers « 

The seniority issue is now awaiting a further 
railr.g item the federal court in San Francisco, 
Meanwhile, the Central Seniority Committee is con- 
r injir-g be raise money item the workers, including 
seme who are confused about the exact, nature of 
its program. This committee's rhetoric makes an 
eppea; to "herd world workers and women but its 
program remains oce of protecting the privileges 
cl the wh ir e males 

’This i s s ee !: co ame c i ear er at a recent 
Senior * “ y Conimi'tee meeting in Lodi, California 
v hen a f p : keep e rs on a cn : un ted that the group was 
n..w ir/ e rested m federal legislation against the 
of quota systems that was recently introduced 
by SiC'3 r -r James Berkley cf New York,) 

The seniority system will change throughout 
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the summer as the conciliation agreement takes ef- 
fect® When the season ends, another storm of con- 
troversy can be expected when men with years of year- 
around work are laid off in favor of women and third 
world workers 0 

Most dangerously, racial, tensions and anti- 
women sentiment are being fanned by the seniority 
controversy, and there is no short range .solution 
that will satisfy everyone 0 

-30- 

see graphics 

1000 WOMEN MARCH AGAINST RAPE IN NEW YORK CITY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "We have the right to use the 
world at night,” Yolanda Bako of the National Or- 
ganization for Women told an audience cf several 
hundred who had assembled for the Women's Walk 
Against Rape in New York's Central Park the nigh" 
of August 4 0 By the end of the evening about a 
thousand women had participated in the pretest., 
organized as part of Rape Prevention Month 

Walkers carried candles and flashlights "t.e 
shed light on rape,” according to one protester 
They sang, chanted ’’women united will never be de- 
feated," and carried banners and signs. 

"Women on the walk felt a bond with the ether 
women,” said a member of the New York Women Against 
Rape, "It made them stronger to do something to- 
gether, ” 

This August is the fifth annual Rape Prevention 
Month, sponsored by a coalition of groups. Reported 
rapes usually go up in August, and from three tc 
ten rapes go unreported for every one that is re- 
ported o 

A program before the walk included testimony 
on rape, a martial arts demonstration, and an anti- 
rape alternative fashion show, 

- 30 - 
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GAY ACTIVISTS PLAN DEMONSTRATION IN KANSAS CITY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Citing the indifference of the 
Republican Party t.c gay rights and continued discrim- 
ination against lesbians and gay men, gay activists 
are planning major demonstrations on August 15-20 in 
Kansas City, the site cf the 1976 Republican National 
Convention. 

"We're not goint. to allow any political party, 
government, or religious institution to control our 
sexuality or deny us our fundamental civil rights.," 
stated Joyce Hunter, an organizer for the National 
Coalition of Gay Activists „ 

"We know it isn't always going to be easy, but 
we’re going to keep living our lives as ojt-of-the- 
closet .gays regardless of what politicians or the 
Supreme Court say. 

The planned activities include a candle-light 
march, picketing, a gay "love-in," and various un- 
scheduled demonstrations, or "zaps." 

demons t rat ionsi August 15 in both Kansas City 
and Washington D.C. will focus on the special abuse 
and discrimination against gays in prison. "Gay p-i~- 
oners are being raped, drugged, placed in solitary 
confinement^ forced into therapy, and ever; killed " 
explained Hunter. "We’re saying that until sour • 
is done about it, every homosexual in America i> 
prisoner." - 30 - 
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MW 'i ORK i City Star/ LN5 )- -The Ku Klux Klan, 
cno man . v acti'c white supremacist groups, has 
emerged in New fork's prison system especially at 
Eastern Correctional Facility, or Napanoch 

Prairie lire Prison Project [PFPP) interviewed 
two e x -Napanoch prisoners, M’Zu>u and German 
Quinones. M'Zuiu was paroled from Napanoch after 
serving eight years in prison, three of them at 
Napanoch. He was executive director of Napanoch ' 
NAACP chapter and chairman of the chapter's regal 
■"c Jr css Committee He is also one of the pi airl- 
ifts m a lawsuit against prison officials sus- 
pected of being sympathizers or members of the 
Klan German Quinones was paroled from Napanoch 
m April 1976 after a five-year term He was 
chairman of Latinos Unidos, a member of the NAACP 
chapter, and active m establishing bilingual 
programs inside Napanoch. 

WHO IS INSIDE THE PRISONS; 

M’Zuiu: 1 was at Attica, Sing Sing, Comstock and 

Napanoch. In ail the prisons the population is 
75 per cent to 85 per cent black and Puerto Rican 
The prison staff js 90 per cent white When 1 was 
m Comstock only one guard was not white - 

HOW HAVE PRISON ADMINISTRATORS AND GUARDS REACTED 
TO POLITICALLY ACT i VE PRISONERS* 

M'Zuiu: When i was first .-ent to prison, before 

I became political, J v^as considered a good pri- 
soner because I jest played handball and grinned 
T he police 

But as soon as I began to understand the con- 
tradictions of the prison administration and 
started struggling to raise the consciousness of 
other prisoners and to expose the racism of 
prisons, they immediately labeled me a trouble- 
make r 

The rise in consciousness in prisons came 
about during the movement of the sixties, when 
political activists began to get sent to prison 
When the new political prisoners, like the Pan- 
thers, Young lords, People's Party and even the 
Weathermen, began coming into the prisons, the 
adiru n r st rat i on didn't know how to deal with it 
The correctional officers had to regroup and plan 
how to oppose prisoners coming together and how 
to oppose the impemen t j ng of programs that came 
out of Attica 

The guards already had the j r establ ished 
little groups m the local towns, like chapters 
of the American Legion, Knights of Columbus or 
i } J( _> Klan Thee felt that prisoners should be re- 
ort d even iikmc and nor be offered any type of 
•> rogram.-' . 

No prisoners began getting beaten up and ar- 
bjtrauiy son? to segregation and having their 
fJliJ , j stropped and veils burned This showed the 
gua rds ’ opposition to the changes in the pr: ns. 

o.,a vagj VL SOME SPEC:! iC EXAMPLES OL ATTACKS ON 
J J P] SON INKS’; 

V(j- * I ■ IH.RAl i ON • -e rv i ce 


Quinones: The prison administration would pick 

on anybody who was political or not afraid to stand 
up for their rights or expose the racism of the 
prison in 19 75, a Puerto Rican brother was bru- 
tal]}’ beaten in the segregation (isolation) unit 
This led to prisoners becoming concerned about 
the Ku Klux Klan at Napanoch 

Not too long ago, Joseph Kz rschal , an execu- 
tive board member of the NAACP chapter, was beaten 
m his ceil, handcuffed, taken to segregation and 
beaten again Then the administration transferred 
him to Mattewan Mental Hospital, claiming that he 
was crazy. 

WHAT KINDS r :: ACTIONS HAVE GUARDS TAKEN AGAINST 

C ! T I : * • •; .. WITH INMATES 7 

lies: ‘.pio Loon , who was coordinator of 

Volunteer Services, started getting threatening 
letters, signed KKK, through the interdepartmental 

She worked with different prisoners 1 organi- 
zations and was responsible for arranging to have 
people come into the prison and for recruiting 
volunteer teachers Because of her b^.ng involved 
with Third World people, there was a lot of dis- 
like for her by people in the administration By 
getting rid of her, they were closing the door to 
outside people 

You have teachers like Hector Delaconcha who 
was in charge of the bilingual program- As soon 
as he started going to Albany and trying to con- 
tact ASP1RA (a Puerto Rican organization), his 
car was smashed in the officers' parking lot 

Officer Preston, a black officer, was repre- 
senting a prisoner at a department hearing Pres- 
ton found his car with the four tires slashed 

WHY HAS NAPANOCH BEEN CHOSEN AS A TARGET BY THE KLAN? 

Quinones. Just before 1 left Napanoch, 1 was 
called to a departmental hearing in Albany on 
February 17, 1976- One of the things I learned is 
that the Klan is active in Attica, Clinton, Com- 
stock, Elmira and Greenhaven, m ail the prisons 
m New York - 

But Napanoch has become a central focus of 
their activity Napanoch was the prison m which 
the Department of Corrections chose to establish 
certain education programs, college programs and 
vocational programs - -programs for black and Latin 
people who compose 85 per cent of the population 

WHY WOULD THE KLAN WANT TO ATTACK EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS? 

M’Zuiu: The Klan has always been against what they 

see as immigrants oi foreigners coming to this country 
and reaping the benefits that they feel are theirs 
They can’t support these programs for people they 
consider criminals or animals 

Their position is we’re criminals and should 
be punished for violating the law. They feel their 
job as good patriotic citizens is to do whatever 
is possible to attack these programs 

If we look at the Klan philosophy, they 
feel that the white race is superior and black people 
are inferior. If you allow black people to educate 
themselves,, we will be at the same level as white 
people, which would show we aren’t inferior and 
therefore disprove their philosophy. 
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is klan activity at napanoch different than klan 

AC T T \ I TA OUTSIDE PRISONS? 

M'.ulu' he can see that the attacks against these 
prison programs can be equated to attacks against 
h'-acks in this country aver the years. We can see 
cjm we were hung, shot or brutalized by the Klan 
il ' a other night riders because we tried to take 
advantage of decisions like ’’Brown vs. the Board 
cf Education,” which outlawed segregated schools . 

It’s an historic trend for poor people to be 
kept from getting an education by those who control 
this society. If they keep a person ignorant, ■ ' 
there isn’t much he or she can do about changing 
their life, so you don't have to use as much force 
to control people, 

HOW HAS OUTSIDE INVOLVEMENT AFFECTED THE STRUGGLES 
INSIDE THE WALLS? 

Quinones. The importance of outside support can 
be seen by looking at the struggles within the pri- 
sons If we go back to the 1920's, in Auburn Pri- 
son, prisoners battled guards for the same rights 
that the Brothers at Attica fought and died for. 
in :he 1920's, they also died, but the media didn’t 
go to the prison and report the news. 

At Attica, the media was forced to report on 
it People around the world were able to see in- 
side of Attica, Now after Attica, there have fceen 
some changes, but they’re because people acted 
after Attica 

Now there is a college program. You still 
have to constantly fight for it because the threat 
of it being taken away is still here. What keeps 
these programs alive is the unity of the prisoners 
and the community If community support is taken 
away, the programs would be destroyed 

M'Zulu: Immediately after Attica, a lot of com- 

au trees and organizations were formed: outside 
prison organizations, citizens groups, committees 
appointed by the governor. These committees in- 
vestigated the cause of Attica, They also played 
a vital part in making sure programs were enforced 
through constant pressure on the commissioner of 
corrections and the governor. 

The prison officials could no longer act as 
arbitrarily as they wished- Now people were coming 
inside the prisons and taking out the truth about 
conditions . 

WHAT CAN PEOPLE ON THE OUTSIDE DO TO SUPPORT 
PRISONERS? 

Quinones. People on the outside, whose taxes pay 
for prisons, have a responsibility for what hap- 
pens in prisons. 

People should organize themselves and demand 
that the doors be open. There has to be some type 
of organization that can penetrate the prisons at 
any time 

People should have the right to see the pro- 
grams and those prisoners who are involved in the 
programs - -especial ly people from the communities 
that prisoners come from People from the com- 
munity should be able to determine who should be 
in prison and who shouldn’t, not three members of 
the parole board who have no relationship to pri- 
soners and don’t know what it’s like to live in 
a ghetto 


(See photos o) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RESIDENTS PROTEST 
NUCLEAR FOWER PLANT 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Eighteen New Hampshire residents 
were arrested August 1 when they attempted to occupy 
a nuclear power plant site at Seabrcok, New Hampshire* 
The action is the first in a series planned by the 
Clamshell Alliance of New England 0 The Alliance,, 
formed several weeks ago to take direct, non-violent 
action against nukes, contains about 30 local New 
Hampshire organizations as well as other New England 
groups o 

The construction of the Seabrook nuclear power 
plant is seen as a direct health threat to the commun- 
ity and the precious clam industry in the area* Des- 
pite the fact that a majority of the town plus the 
Regional Planning Board voted against the plant three 
times, the Public Service of New Hampshire has begun 
initial land clearing at the site* 

The occupiers carried sapplings and com plants 
to be planted at the site in replacement of trees 
which have been destroyed,, The com plants are in 
memory of the historical predecessors of the area, 
the Mohawk nation. One com plant was successfully 
planted before police handcuffed the 18 and dragged 
them from the site 0 

The occupation took place during a larger four- 
hour march and rally . As the occupation team left the 
march- -followed by press and camera crews --they were 
cheered until out of sight 

The remaining demonstrators marched on to the 
Hampton Falls Depot, an area adjoining the nuclear 
site, where they waited for news of the occupiers, 

WoTd final lyrre turned to the demonstrators that 
the whole group had been arrested - -along with the 
journalists who had accompanied them About 50 
demonstrators then marched to the Hampton Falls police 
department to show support for those arrested. 

During the rally, many speakers expressed the 
community's opposition to the nuclear power pi ante 
One woman, who had been involved in litigation sur- 
rounding the plant for several years, said that the 
Nuclear Regulatory Board had virtually disregarded 
the testimony she had researched in depth « 

She found that an active earthquake fault runs 
near the site Although the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion has planned for the possibility of one earthquake, 
she said, the plant would probably be destroyed if 
there were a second quake, commonly called an after- 
shock o 

Other groups opposing the power plant included 
Hampton Beach Chamber of Commerce, New Hampshire Fish- 
erman's Association, Wildlife Federations, and the 
American Friends Service Committee 0 

A local representative of the Mohawk nation 
also spoke, saying that he stood as a foreigner on 
his people’s land. The nuclear site is ’an ancient 
traditional burying ground for the Mohawks 6 

’’Once the earth is disturbed, it remains disturbed, 
he saido ’’When we betray the hoop, the circle, we 
will all be destroyed ” 

-30- 

The next action is planned by the Alliance for 
August 22 o For more information contact the Alterna- 
tive Energy Coalition, 31 Federal Street, Greenfield, 

New Hampshire or call 777-5580 in Greenfield 
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. \ ^U.NTARY ON i-CRC. D n-aW IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 

1\. Pi . .iTi M ’.a ; f;ey 

,r . . v. cco w n ' 19 : 5; was judged 
J ‘-\ - . ■ - ■* ihc. 10 7 6 Ann Arbor 

Fi . ™ cost :.va . ■ a Caijwuy House Film Production 3 
: r : - aiicr*cd and ea ■; red by Richard Cohen and runs 
niKo^cs . ih'L-s ^oviclo originally appeared in 
■ •:o Conspiracy and has been edited by LNSJ 

NM\ YORK ^LNS ) xy Tomorrow” is a documen- 

tary filmed on a psychiatric ward in Norwalk State 
Hospital in Los Angeles, While Hollywood producers 
grope for some new horror to turn into a box office 
commodity . the makers of this film have turned to 
an everyday reality ana caught an image that is 
truly and deeply frightening m a way that escapist 
films never are The image is the sane person ac- 
cused of insanity ; the healthy being made sick, 
and those who are in pain being put into agony-- 
all m the name of healing. 

The strcngthand importance of the film is that 
it goes beyond earlier exposes like ”Titticut 
Follies” which brought to the public’s attention 
the most barbaric conditions imaginable . "Hurry 
Tomorrow” shows a cooperative, liberal doctor, a 
spotlessly clean ward, operating .’under one of the 
most progressive civil commitment laws in the coun- 
try, and the maddening, Catch-22 world that they 
have created - 


No one is beaten into submission. They are 
merely processed and labelled arid drugged into numb 
docility. Their straight jackets are internally 
imposed and carry labels like The t acme, Prolixin 
and Mellaril, The patients are parked in a day 
room and left to their own devices, 

"Hurry Tomorrow” shows that more is necessary 
than providing enough bed pans. It shows that 
there is more than a semantic connection between 
"mental hygiene” and brainwashing., 

The film follows the course of several indivi- 
dual patients confined cn the ward. One is a young 
black man who was apparently brought in after break- 
ing his mother’s house. In an initial interview 
with the staff and the Tie ad psychiatrist he is con- 
fronted with his symptoms: he gets angry when he 

is hu-.gry or locked up. The patient looks alert, 
his eyes are clear and he recognizes this for the 
nonsense it is. 


After he leaves the doctor remarks that he 
"didn’t pick up any homosexual vibes,” and drag- 
noses him as having arT'anti -social personality 
disorder.” The treatment is a heavy dose of 
Thorazine which the patient resists taking. This 
objection to being forcibly drugged is interpreted 
as an attempt to get attention and he is taken in- 
to a small room and strapped down to a bed. 


The second ante me* is with Dr, Wallace 
Elierbroek, the head of the ward. He is a goateed, 
hip looking, liberal sounding psychiatrist. But 
when asked what a patient must do to get off his 
ward he replies, with no apparent sense of irony, 
"Stop insisting thac he be released.” 


in an opening scene he is asked why he had 
allowed the film to be made and he answers that he 
wanted the views to see that "the people on his 
ward are no crazier th .r: those on the outside.” 
When asked why they were locked up, he answers 
j ; . hi y that they (.he arid che interviewer) had 


been through that toe many times already,, 

As to whether the hospital could be run 
without reliance cn drugs he says, "feu cannot 
be on that ward, and sleep on that ward, without 
a little something to calm you down," 

Dr, Ei lerbxcek aiso seems to be a little un- 
clear as to the distinction between "therapy 1 * and 
punishment. Early on in the film he remarks that 
his patients usually "are educated enough by one 
trip through the mill that when they walk out they 
say, ? 0h man, never again! * " 

Doctors and Drug Companies 

A filmed meeting between the doctors and u.ug 
company represent.: lies suggests the large:: poli- 
tical context in which the hospital exists. I: 
opens with the Dow Chemical salesman explaining 
that they are no longer into napalm: "We’re cut 

of the war business and into the health business." 

The doctors axe plied with samples, slick 
literature and little token gifts, all part or 
the $4 ; 200 that the drug industry presently spends 
each year on each doctor for advertising and pro- 
motion. A Voice -ever reading a list of the side 
effects of phencthiazines from company literature 
provides strong counterpoint. 

The list ranges from skin irritation to heart 
attacks, brain damage and several unexplained 
deaths. (Such corporate candidness is a relatively 
recent result of considerable pressure on the drug 
companies and seems tc reduce their liabilities 
more than their sales.,) 

Footage of the ward is juxtaposed with several 
interviews. One is with Wade Hudson, one of the 
founders of the Network Against Psychiatric Assault 
(NAPA), and a veteran of a term in a mental hos- 
pital . 

Wade describes the feeling of being on Prolixin 
as "having your whole body put through a wringer. 

It clouds your mental processes and causes a num- 
ber of physical reactions c^.h as muscle spasms, 
throat pain, and skin irritation. Its effect can. 
be to convince the patient that he ox she is in 
far worse shape than is actually the case, and it 
is particularly insidious because it can be in- 
jected in a time release form that is effective 
for weeks." 

In another scene we see the effectiveness of 
the review previsions in California’s Civil Com- 
mitment Code. When a young man is informed that 
he is being "certified” for another fourteen days, 
he objects. The doctor responds that he has crimi- 
nal charges pending against him anyway and would 
only go tc jail ir released. The patient insists 
that these charges have been dropped in exchange 
for his entering the hospital . The argument is 
inconclusive, but at no time do we see him being 
informed of his right co a hearing. In the rest 
of the scene i with this patient he if a nc l lvag. 
i imping shadow of the ^ Acetic man who was admitted to 
the wccrcL He r- tic waited It am the drugs t. walk 
a.: mu-<. It? s y'j'i. c hi: objections tc ^c»f. r xnement . 

Earlier documents urs on conditions m mental 
hospitals /-Raised a cal. tor ::ef:rnu "Hurry Tomer- 

r jw” shews a reformed w»id a Td-hita/v c infer tab ie * 

enlightened ward, 'it shiws as well tha; m 

no answer, that the v j et g_ ed • - u : -.:c •>♦ 

i ? be ••'i j p^chiat ry • i . * ~ 'f . me c-mer > , he 

iron list of traditional psychiatry The t.iirn makes 
c:e^7 that nothing shor t c f radical change can leal 
t ^ h ur.ane unci a . . cp : ub 1 e a*, lei natives t c t ne present 
x "mental health” system. -30- 
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t:xm and feeling of the art of lot;: a? v.- find 
rr rhe ccntemprrary tapir a list wo *vd , , This 


This bock 


is a masterful toati iburx.n : c rhe 
serial reality!" 




Widely used in ;c liege ;;cr see and : ■ -a.:.. sis red 
mre se veral languages, rhe took was aw? ded rhe C. 

W " i gTr Mills Award of rhe Bone f.y ■ :* ; ■ h- 5 1 , a > : f 
Si : a ^ Problems in 19 ? 4 

Braverman turned ru put 1 1 shir g, editing and 
writing alter long experience as an industrial 
wc vKei He worked as a nipper smith ic. : r t Boceklyn 

Navy Yard far seven years, as an. ir.atre ; :.: : pipe- 

Hiring while serving in the UrS* Army cLiirg tie 
Second World War, as a steel, lay cut man 1 ;: Republic 
Sceei and a blastfurnace builder on Youngs rove* Ohi;„ 
Hie intimate knowledge ci industrial cperacirn within 
ia very and workshop informed hie the; ; = ti: a.l ireves- 
agdtirn 01 the 1 ab or p re : e s s , 

During the late 19 30 r s Braver man jcirsd the. 
Socialist Workers Fatty and was a member of its na- 
tional committee when he left the party in 1954, Be- 
tween 1954 and 1960 he founded and co-ed it. si the 
American Socialis t, an independent socialist jour- 
nal . 

Later at Grove Press, he was frost romer.t a 1 in 
getting published the Aut o biography o f Malcolm X- 

In 196 7, Bra v ex man b e: ame Managing Do r e c tor 
of Monthly Review Press, a publishing firm special- 
izing in original Marxist and socialist weeks 3 

-30- 

[ Thanks to Monthly Review for this info sonar i on. j 

**££*•£.*■****** A ***'£*******■* * * * * * AT 

NATIONAL LARKS LT FOLTCE FORCES 

NEW YORK (LN5) — It =■ Niti.:nal Park SO rex a 
{ NP S ) has appropriated over $r > mini or "n ixgbr. 


cr ime" m its 300 ps ike cools year* a:, to id mg 00 
t L c. M: f c gat hre e Fro ss ... 

Besides a 40-man "strike. force" ft; use m 
nmote parks, NFS has ail-- oared $83,000 fee aerial 
surveillance pat re Is of Gr arid C any c u N a r tuna 1 F ax k- 
"ic prevent unauthorized camping or hikingo" 

Y 0 s emi z e P ark s pen T $65,000 for a new j a 1 - 
:d 19?5 And a $100,000 apprepo la cc cn for hand- 
gms prompted one Cal if o n : a ra g-r to romps cs 
the Pack Servi: e firs, arms erockpili to tb.a~ 
a LuS Angeles pcii.e department SWAT special 
we ape ns and ca c 1 10 s t ear 
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BRAVERMAN ON WORK AND TECHNOLOGY 

(E divers Note: The following is token from 

Harry Braverman f s introduction to Labor and Monop- 
oly Capital) 

1 began my- working life by serving a four-year 
apprenticeship in the coppersmith 9 s trade, add 
worked at this trade for a total of seven years. 

These seven years were spent in a naval shipyard, 
a type of industrial enterprise which* at that time, 
was probably the most complete jrfoduc^ c f bwo cen ~ 
tuxie.s of industrial revolution Almost all the 
mechanic crafts which had arisen in the course of 
these centuries (some of which, like my own, were 
meed in the handicrafts of classical antiquity 
and earlier) were practiced in such a shipyard in 
close, association with each other 0 0 « 

Because the trade of working copper provided a 
foundation in the elements of a number of other 
rafts, I was always able to find employment in other 
trades, such as pipefitting, sheet metal work, and 

— ay cut © v o 

It. is true that I enjoyed, and still enjoy, 
working as a craftsman, but since I grew up during 
the years of rapid change in the mechanic crafts, I 
was always conscious of the inexorable march of 
science based technological change; moreover, in my 
reflections upon this subject and in the many dis- 
cussions among craftsmen debating the "old" and the 
"new" in which I took part, I was always a modernizer o 

I believed then* and still believe now, that 
the Transformation cf labor processes from their 
basis on tradition to their basis in science is not 
only inevitable but necessary for the progress of 
the human race and for its emancipation from hunger 
and other forms of needo More important, throughout 
those years I was an activist in the socialist move- 
ment ^ and I had assimilated the Marxist view which 
is hostile not to science and technology as such, 
but only to the manner in which these are used as 
weapons of domination in the creation, perpetuation, 
and deepening of a gulf between classes in society 0 

I had the opportunity of seeing at first hand, 
during these years, not only the transformation of 
industrial processes but the manner in which these 
processes are reorganized; how the worker^ system- 
atically robbed of a craft heritage, is given little 
or nothing to take its place 0 Like all craftsmen, 
even the most inarticulate, I always resented this, <, 

1 hope no one draws from this the conclusion 
char my views are shaped by nostalgia for an age that 
cannot be recaptured 0 Rather ^ my views about work 
are governed by nostalgia for an age that has not 
yet come into being, in which, for the worker, the 
craft satisfaction that arises from conscious and 
purposeful mastery of the labor process will be com- 
bined with the marvels of science and the ingenuity 
of engineering, an age in which everyone will be able 
to benefit, in some degree, from this comb mat ion <» 

-30- 
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Seme there are who live in darkness 

While the others live in light: 

We see those who live in daylight 

Those in darkness, out of sight 0 

Bertolt Brecht 

; ‘ T August 7 , 1976 " End of ^ . 
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